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Reviews 
*“ The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley” * 

Ir 1s A disappointment not to find a part, at least, of Mr. 
Curtis’s introduction to the Motley letters, in Harper's for 
March, reprinted in the two handsome volumes in which 
the ‘Correspondence’ has just made its appearance. The 
brief, formal preface is a poor substitute for the friendly, 
graceful and acute description and criticism of the lKiistorian 
that gave the readers of the magazine an added eagerness to 
see the book so piquantly introduced and ‘sampled’ in the 
editor’s review of it. In this preface, Mr. Curtis tells us 
that the letters here made public were addressed mainly to 
members of Mr. Motley’s family, and have been collected by 
his daughters, and that ‘the editor has withheld whatever 
he believed that the writer’s good judgment and thoughtful 
consideration for others would have omitted.’ In the mag- 
azine he adds to a statement similar to this, the following 
comment on the responsibility one assumes in undertaking 
the editorship of such a work : ‘ 

The first duty in preparing such correspondence for the press is 
to the writer. However innocently meant and perfectly under- 
stood in the atmosphere in which they are written and read, per- 
sonal allusions and comments may easily give pain to others, while 
they do great injustice to the writer. Sarcasms, humorous por- 
traiture, and sparkling exaggeration, which are mutually intelligible 
and perfectly allowable to the private writer and reader, may none 
the less be unfair and improper for the public eye. No wit and 
cleverness with which the shaft may be barbed is any excuse for 
letting it fly, unless the editor be sure that the writer would have 
flown it. ithout that confidence, he needlessly invites condem- 
nation of the dead. Happily in this instance, whatever may have 
been properly omitted, there is no sense of omission or loss in the 
correspondence as published. 


This is not Mr. Froude’s theory of the editorial privilege, 
or prerogative; it is one that might not find general accept- 
ance in Newspaper Row; but it affords an excellent rule of 
practice, and commends itself to living authors of distinc- 
tion, as well as to those whose ‘ literary remains’ are already 
in preparation for the market. In the present instance, one 
is fain to take Mr. Curtis’s word that nothing is sacrificed in 
suffering the ‘ barbed shafts’ of Motley’s correspondence to 
lie unsped. 

The charm of these letters lies in the personality of 
the writer, which makes itself felt throughout; in the fin- 
ish and vivacity of his literary style; and in the inherent in- 
terest and wide variety of the subjects that came up for fa- 
miliar treatment in the course of his. many years’ residence 
abroad—or, as he himself puts it, ‘on the wrong side of the 
Atlantic.’ It is a book that soon will be in everybody’s 
hands, yet we seek in vain to overcome an inclination to 
give those of our readers who have not read the current 
Harper's a slight foretaste of the treat in store for them. 
As Mr. Curtis has pointed out, there is a predominant in- 
terest to-day in the sketches of Prince Bismarck, with whom 
Motley formed a friehdship at Géttingen, in his student 
days, that grew closer and warmer, if anything, to the end 
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of the American’s life. Their first meeting after leaving the 
University was at Frankfort, in the summer of 1855—an in- 
terval of over twenty years. Motley writes to his wife: 

I can't express to you how cordially he received me. If I had been 
his brother, instead of an old friend, he could not have shown more 
warmth and affectionate delight’in seeing me. I find I like him 
even better than I thought ‘I did, and you know how high an opin- 
ion I always expressed of his talents ahd disposition. He is a man 
of very noble character, and of very great powers of mind. The 
ar a place which he occupies as a statesman sought Aim. 

e did not seek it, or any other office. Strict integrity and courage 
of character, a high sense of honor, a firm religious belief, united 
with remarkable talents, make up necessarily a combination which 
cannot be found any day in any Court; and I have no doubt that 
he is destined to be Prime Minister, unless his obstinate truthful- 
ness, which is apt to be a stumbling-block for politicians, stands in 
his way. 

Such a view of Bismarck is not apt to be highly rel- 
ished in England, just now; though the writer’s acknowl- 
edged position as an historian and his social popularity in 
London during the period of his ministry there should give 
it weight even in the stronghold of Zhe Contemporary Re- 
view. After the meeting just described, Bismarck’s wife and 
mother both assured Motley, ‘over and over again,’ that 
‘Bismarck was nearly out of his wits with delight when he 
saw my card. J should certainly not say such a thing to any- 
body but you.’ (He was writing to his wife.) When Motley 
visited the Chancellor at Varzin in 1872, he found him little 
changed in appearance or manner since 1864. Nothing 
could have been heartier than the reception that awaited the 
visitor at the Pomeranian country-seat. 


After dinner Bismarck and I had a long walk in the woods, he 
talking all the time in the simplest and funniest and most interest- 
ing manner about all sorts of things that had happened in these 
tremendous years, but talking of them exactly as every-day people 
talk of every-day matters—without any affectation. The truth is, 
he is so entirely simple, so full of /azssez-aller, that one is obliged 
to be saying to one’s self all the time, This is the great Bismarck— 
the greatest living man, and one of the greatest historical characters 
that ever lived. When one lives familiarly with Brobdignags it 
seems for the moment that. everybody is a Brobdignag too, that 
it is the regular thing to be: one aca for the moment one’s own 
comparatively diminutive stature. There are a great many men in 
certain villages that we have known, who cast a far more chilling 
shade over those about them than Bismarck does. ‘ 


In London, Motley of course met everyone, Thackeray in- 
cluded, of whom he writes to his wife: 


He has the appearance of a colossal infant, smooth, white, shiny, 
ringlety hair, flaxen, alas, with advancing years, a roundish face, 
with a little dab of a nose upon which it is a perpetual wonder how 
he keeps his spectacles, a sweet’ but rather piping voice with some- 
thing of the childish treble about it, and a very tall, slightly stoop- 
ing figure—such are the characteristics of the great ‘snob’ of Eng- 
land. His manner is like that of everybody else in England—noth- 
ing original, all planed down into perfect uniformity with that of 
his fellow-creatures. There was not much more distinction in his 
talk than is his white choker or black coat and waistcoat. As you 
like detail, however, I shall endeavor to Boswellize him a little, but 
it is very hard work. Something was said of Carlyle, the author. 
Thackeray said, ‘Carlyle hates everybody that has arrived—if the 
are on the road, he may perhaps treat them civilly.’ Mackintos' 
praised the description in the ‘ French Revolution’ of the flight of 
the King and Queen (which is certainly one of the most living pic- 
tures ever painted with ink), and Thackeray agreed with him, and 
spoke of the passages — heartily. I remember old Carlyle snarl- 
ing at you at Dresden with ‘ Ye like his Beckies and his Dobbinses, 
do ye?’ but I did not mention the circumstance. 


Macaulay is elaborately described. Speaking of his pow- 
ers and practices as'a converser, the correspondent says: 


I can imagine no better fun than to have Carlyle and himself 
meet accidentally at the same dinner-table with a small company. 
“It would be like two locomotives, each with a long train, comin 
against each other at express speed. Both, I have no doubt, coul 
be smashed into silence at the first collision, Macaulay, however, 
is not so dogmatic or so outrageously absurd as Carlyle often is, 
neither is he half so grotesque or amusing. His whole manner has 
the smoothness and polished surface of the man of the world, the 
politician, and the new peer, spread over the man-of-letters within. 
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His style of talk is more like that of Frank Gray, or as his would 
have been had he the enormous and well-won reputation 
of Macaulay. I do not know. that I can repeat any of his conversa- 
tion, for there was nothing to excite very icular attention in its 
even flow. As a talker, to judge him by this one occasion, he is not 
to be compared for a'moment to Holmes. There was not a touch 
of the Doctor’s ever-bubbling wit, imagination, enthusiasm, and 
arabesqueness. It is the perfection of the commonplace, without 
— or flash, but at the same time always interesting and agree- 

le. I could listen to him with pleasure for an hour or two every 
day, and I have no doubt I should thence grow wiser every day, 
for his brain is full, as hardly any man’s ever was, and his way of 
delivering himself is easy and fluent. 


All the letters in the book are not from Motley; many are 
addressed to him, a large proportion of the latter class being 
from his old and intimate friend and senior, Dr. Holnies. 
Some are from Mr. Lowell and other American friends or 
correspondents; others still from friends in the Old World, 
including Bismarck. One was addressed to him by Carlyle, 
on receiving a note telling of the death of Mrs. Motley: 

5, CHEYNE-ROw, CHELSEA, April 19, 1875. 

DEAR MOTLEY :—Your letter of Saturday last touches me to the 
very heart ; not for many years have I had any word addressed to 
me which stirs up so many deep and tender feelings. Alas! I 
know too well what depths of suffering you are struggling with; 
how dark and solitary is all the universe to you—suddenly eclipsed 
in this manner ; and how vain is all human sympathy, how impos- 
sible all human help. Courage, courage, nevertheless! Time and 
pious patience do bring relief by slow degrees,- Oblivion can never 
come, should never come; but the piercing vehemency of these 
feelings will at length subside into composure, and only a voice of 
love, infinitely mournful, yet infinitely beautiful, be the requiem of 
those we have lost for this world. Immortality itself, with all its 
infinitudes of splendor, if there were to be no meeting again, would 
be worth nothing or even less tous. As Goethe says, ‘W2r hezs- 
sen euch hoffen.’ 

It is a real regret to me that you are not to be in London ‘in a 
week or two,’ that there is no chance of my seeing you for the pres- 
ent ; I feel for my own behoof, too, as if there were no man with 
whom I might have so much of genial, profitable, and cordial dis- 
course as even with yourself, when bodily illness permitted you. I 
was too procrastinative and inert while you were still in my neigh- 
borhood ; but it is a fixed purpose, that should a new possibility be 
offered, I will make a far more effectual use of it. God bless you, 

help you, and be with you always. 

Believe me ever, if it be the least comfort to you, yours, with 
deep sympathy, affection, and respect, 

T. CARLYLE, 

Merely to name the many famous and interesting men and 
women who wrote or received the letters included in this 
book, would fill many a line of type. The publication of 
these two volumes will doubtless stimulate the demand, not 
only for ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic’ and ‘ The Uni- 
ted Netherlands,’ but also for Dr. Holmes’s authoritative 
Memoir of their brilliant author. 





Gilman’s “ Profit Sharing” * 

THE SERIOUS difficulties which have so often arisen be- 
tween employers and employees during recent years have 
directed attention to profit sharing as a remedy therefor. 
This remedy has been approved by such men as Stuart 
Mill, Fawcett, Jevons and Walker, because it overcomes 
the friction between employers and laborers in a perfectly 
feasible way, and without an economic revolution. Social- 
ism implies a complete transformation of society, while co- 
Speration attempts to ignore the leadership which is as ne- 
cessary in industry as in war. Profit sharing retains the 
wages system, and adds to it the stimulus of making the 
laborer directly interested in the profits which his toil helps 
to produce. ‘Profit sharing, the division of realized profits 
between the capitglist, the employer and the employee, in 
addition to regular interest, salary and wages,’ says Mr. 
Gilman, ‘is the most equitable and generally satisfactory 
method of remunerating the three industrial agents.’ On 


* Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee, A Study in the Evolution of 
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another page he gives the reasons why it is more equitable 
and satisfactory than any other method of remuneration, in 
saying that ‘profit sharing advances the prosperity of an 
establishment by increasing the quantity of the product, by 
improving its quality, by promoting care of implements and 
economy of materials, and by diminishing labor difficulties 
and the cost of superintendence.’ Mr, Gilman has brought 
together the facts concerning about one hundred and fifty 
establishments conducted on this plan in France, Germany, 
England, the United States and other countries, of which 
thirty-six have been failures and the others successful. The 
wonderful array of facts and results he presents proves be- 
yond a doubt that profit sharing is not only a feasible, but, 
to a large extent, a certain remedy for the evils of the pres- 
ent labor system—a system which seems more and more 
surely with each decade to breed discontent and revolution- 
ary agitation. 

It may seem to many that the above is too strong a state- 
ment to make in behalf of profit sharing, but Mr. Gilman’s 
book fully justifies it. It is a remarkably convincing book, 
not because it gives the reader a fine theory, but because it 
records facts and actual results. The author does not dis- 
cuss the theory of labor or attempt to defend profit sharing 
by an elaborate argument; but he gives a history of its in- 
ception and of a large proportion of the establishments in 
which it has been tried up to the present date. He has 
produced the fullest and most thorough work on the subject 
that exists in any language; ard in preparing it he has made 
use of nearly all that has been written about it in French, 
German and English. He has arranged his materials with 
much skill; he gives all the necessary details of each experi- 
ment, presents the facts about the failures as completely as 
about the successes, and does not intrude his own theories 
and conclusions into his narrative. The reader finds all the 
facts up to date from which to draw his own conclusions 
carefully arranged and digested, thoroughly indexed, and 
presented in language that is clear and concise. After 
reading this book one cannot but wish that many other sub- 
jects connected with political economy could be treated in 
this manner. 

Mr. Gilman opens his book with a chapter on the indus- 
trial problem, the discontent and agitation it produces. 
Then he shows that codperation is too revolutionary a sub- 
stitute for the present method. Product sharing as such a 
substitute is next considered; and then the various devices 
of piece-work, prizes, percentage on sales, the sliding scale 
and arbitration are discussed as remedies for the evils of 
the wages system. After these introductory chapters he 
comes to the main subject of the book, and proceeds to give 
an account of the way in which M. Leclaire, a Parisian 
house-painter and decorator, built up the system of profit 
sharing. It is a story of remarkable interest told in a con- 
vincing manner. The next chapter gives an account of the 
profit sharing system as applied on the Continent to many 
forms of industry. Among the most interesting and success- 
ful of the establishments using it are the codperative paper 
works at Angouléme, France; Godin’s Familistére at Guise, 
France; the Paris and Orleans Railway Company, and the 
Bon Marché, the great Parisian dry-goods store. The ex- 
periments made in England are next considered, and espe- 

cially that of the colliery establishment of Henry Briggs, Son 
& Co., in Yorkshire, and the reasons why it failed. Then 
come the American experiments of the Place Dale Manu- 
facturing Co. in Rhode Island, that of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills at Minneapolis, the N. O. Nelson’ Manufacturing Co. 
of St. Louis, the Springfield Foundry Co., and those of John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, and W. H. Zinn, Boston. Many 


other important experiments have been made in profit shar- 
ing in this country, and although a few have proved failures, 
the majority have produced all the results which were anti- 
cipated. Three concluding chapters are devoted to a pa- 
, tient study of the experiments which have been already de- 
A table summarizes the failures and another the 
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establishments now in operation; and both are exceeding- 
ly instructive. The brief final chapter presents in a mod- 
erate and scientific way the results which may be hoped 
for from profit sharing, in view of what it has already ac- 
complished. As will be seen, the book is thoroughly in- 
ductive in its method. At the same time, it is written in a 
manner which commends it to the general student, and to 
. the thoughtful employer and employee alike. It is not at 
all a sentimental book; it makes no appeal to considera- 
tions of charity; but it attempts to show, from purely eco- 
nomic and practical reasons, that profit sharing is a great im- 
provement over the old methods. Mr. Gilman’s book de- 
serves a wide reading, and ought to lead to a large exten- 
sion of profit sharing in this country. 


March 23 1889 








“The Encyclopxdic Dictionary” * 

THE TIME it takes to produce a dictionary or cyclopedia 
worthy of the name is. proverbial—that is to say, one which 
has had the benefit of fresh investigations of the meaning, 
derivation and different uses of words. Here is a dictionary 
or encyclopedia—for it strives to unite within reasonable 
limits the better features of each—which was mooted as far 
back as 1872 by the members of the then existing firm of 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Seventeen years have passed; the 
firm is now Cassell & Co., Limited; the editor is lucky 
enough to survive, but he is now called Rev. ‘ Dr.’ instead 
of the Rev. ‘Mr.’ R. Hunter. With him were associated 
John Williams, M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, and later, 
S. J. Herrtage, B.A., who are responsible for the general ar- 
rangement, the philology, etc., while Dr. Hunter supplied 
the greater number of passages which reflect the cyclopedic 
side of the work. Other scholars have revised the words 
belonging to their specialties. 

The present reviewer confesses to a prejudice against this 
dictionary in 1879, when its first volume appeared, a preju- 
dice based partly on the already large number of books of 
reference and the unlikelihood that there was room for an- 
other; partly on the apparently retrograde movement im- 
plied in an alliance between cyclopedia and dictionary. 
The glossary of a former age had been expanded perforce, 
and separated into several branches. Was not this a return 
to medizval methods? And could’a re-union of two main 
branches be advisable in the present day, when the growth 
of materials for lexicons and cyclopedias renders the latter 
more and more exhaustive? Theoretically, there was no 
opening for a work of reference on such a scheme; practi- 
cally, the venture is a success. 

‘The Encyclopedic Dictionary’ is not only very full but 
includes technical, slang and dialect words which are usu- 
ally left to special dictionaries; it gives words of special 
coinage, semi-naturalized and compound words that are hy- 
brid. Like all other dictionaries, it is defective in deriva- 
tions owing to misconceptions that have arisen in England 
through the lack of profound and unbiased scholarship. 
Lines of study which may lead to conclusions wounding to 
old prejudices and national pride are avoided in Great 
Britain; consequently the origins of the language have never 
been thoroughly examined, and English lexicographers— 
and American, too—follow the medieval chroniclers in 
statements which are opposed to what we learn of human 
conduct in other parts of the world. ‘ Very few words were 
borrowed by the invaders from the original inhabitants 
(Celts or Kelts). The few survivals tend to show 
how complete was the extermination of the Celts; they prove 
that “the Celtic women were kept as slaves, while their 
husbands, the old owners of the land, were slaughtered in 
heaps.””’ 

This quotation from Kington Oliphant is only a sample of 
the Englishman’s ignorance of his own ancestry, and of the 
course of affairs in any country which is occupied by a for- 

* Tl The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of Reference to all 
the Words in the ej -e Language. With Numerous Illustrations. 14 Vols. $42. 
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eign race. Of course there-is no proof that the Old British 
husbands were “slaughtered in heaps’ any more than the 
Saxons, save at certain battles; that is merely picturesque 
writing. It is, however, pretty.well fixed for a fact that the 
Latinized British population of towns not only survived, but 
were not enslaved. In the country the Kelts that remained 

came enslaved; but that the Saxons slaughtered them 
needlessly is contrary to all precedent, and would argue the 
Saxons blind to their own interests. But this superficial 
class of English philologists accepts without protest conclu- 
sions drawn from statements of old writers full of race 
pride. Were a grand exception to common rules of con- 
quest true in the case ofthe Angles, Saxons and Jutes, it 
would always be certain that the women of these ‘ husbands 
in heaps’ would teach the next generation of their taskmas- 
ters to speak Old British, and thus affect the Teutonic dia- 
lects, 

While in this respect ‘ The Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ is 
no worse than others, being a victim to the folly of Anglo- 
Saxo-mania, it is better than others in the clearness of its 
print, the use of bold-faced type and lettering of different 
calibres, the justness of its definitions, the abundance of 
Scottish dialect words used by Burns and Sir Walter, and the 
care which has been expended on all parts of the alphabet. 
The editor says well: ‘Many, no doubt, of those who have 
from time to time to refer to existing dictionaries, cannot 
have failed to notice how the last few letters, say from S to 
Z, have been compressed in order to squeeze the whole work 
into the space originally allotted to it. So notorious is this, 
that an experienced student of glossaries, dictionaries and 
similar works, once declared that, if he ever had to compile 
a dictionary, he would begin with the letter Z and work 
backward.’ The editor thinks he has succeeded not only 
in guarding against this weakness, but in adding the chief 
distinction of Littré’s French Dictionary and the work Dr. 
Murray is editing from materials collected by the Philologi- 
cal Society—namely, the historical side of words It can 
not be held that he has been able to push this feature quite 
so far as he indicates; but we ought to be thankful that he 
has introduced dates as much as he has. It has greatly 
increased the usefulness of the work. Pictures also play 
a part, not as in the new edition of the ‘Conversations Lex- 
icon,’ published by Brockhaus for the Germans, which has 
a wealth of plates and cuts in the text, but still to a fair de- 
gree. The preface to the last volume is a very good review 
of the origins of the English language, with the limitations 
noted above; and in the same volume is an appendix con- 
taining an outline of lexicography, a list of dictionaries, 
phrases and quotations from modern and classical lang- 
uages, Scriptural, classical and other names, with rules for 
their pronunciation, and a table of abbreviations and con- 
tractions. The appendix is neither so full nor so good as 
that of the last Webster’s Dictionary, but for such extended 
lists space is not forthcoming. 

In fine, ‘ The Encyclopedic Dictionary’ is an extreme- 
ly useful work, judiciously edited, and complete without great 
bulk. The typographical arrangement is such as to present 
the most important matter to the eye of the reader in the 
boldest type, and relegate the less essential to such forms as 
the student who has time to examine can explore at his 
leisure. 





‘*Masks or Faces?” * 

In ‘Masks or Faces?’, which he calls a study in the 
psychology of acting, Mr. William Archer, the well-known 
English critic, attempts to demonstrate the fallacy, as a rule 
.of universal or general application, of Diderot’s ‘ Paradoxe 
sur le Comédien ’ which, put concisely, is that it is not nec- 
essary or expedient that actors should feel the emotions 
which they are representing. In support of his opinion Mr. 


Archer has collected a variety of interesting theatrical anec- 
a Masks or Faces? By Willam Archer. 
O- 
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dotes, ancient and modern; and he also quotes the views of 
a number of living performers with whom he has communi- 
cated on the subject. He thinks that the burden of testi- 
mony is in his favor, and it must be admitted that he makes 
out a strong case for himself, although it is not likely that 
his arguments, which are new in arrangement only, will con- 
vert many of those students of acting who now entertain 
contrary convictions. However this may be, he is entitled 
to the warmest commendation for the conscientious manner 
in which he has conducted his enquiry, the fairness with 
which he admits testimony against his own theory, and the 
modesty with which he speaks of what is, within its peculiar 
scope, a most admirable and finished bit of controversial 
composition. Mr. Archer, of course, has not experienced the 
least difficulty in procuring assurances from actors and ac- 
tresses, of all degrees and conditions, of their complete 
abandonment, upon occasion, to the spirit of their parts, and 
their momentary identification: with the ideal character. 
Theatrical literature teems with anecdotes of real tears, real 
fury, real fear, real emotion of all sorts; and some of these 
tales might be accepted as true, even by disciples of Diderot, 
without a moment’s hesitation. Exceptions, it must be re- 
membered, prove the rule. 

The present writer has been convinced by many years of 
tolerably close observation that in respect of actual and di- 
verse impersonation—the test of true acting—the intellect 
is far more potent than the sympathetic emotions. The dif- 
ficulty is to determine just what is meant by the terms ‘ emo 
tional acting’ or ‘sensibility in acting?’ The truth is not 
wholly on the side of Diderot or of his opponents. Mr. 
Archer lays great stress upon the alleged examples of real 
emotion in the acting of Rachel, Mrs. Siddons, Ristori, Sal- 
vini, and others of similar rank; but these are of the great 
ones of the earth, and it would not be safe to build a gen- 
eral rule upon their occasional experiences. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that there may be, in the personal na- 
ture and character of the most gifted tragic actors, some 
emotional elements closely akin to those appropriate to the 
poetic heroes whom they chiefly represent, and in such cases 
it is not inconceivable that the actor, by surrendering himself 
to the sway of his own proper passion, might create an effect 
beyond all resources of artificial imitation. But there isno 
qualification of this kind in the average man or actor, and 
when an actor of average parts and passions acts upon the 
promptings of nature, he almost invariably substitutes him- 
self for the fictitious personage, and shows simply how 4e would 
look and what 4e would do in certain circumstances, instead 
of suggesting the actions of Othello, Overreach or Lear. 

A great number of the contemporaneous performers quoted 
by Mr. Archer, although they are prominent in their profes- 
sion, are not of sufficiently weighty calibre to make their 
testimony of much value. Some of them are notorious for 
the absence of emotion in their acting, although it is impos- 
sible to say what tempests may be raging in their hearts. 
Mr, Irving and Coquelin are once again brought into promi- 
nent opposition. When M. Coquelin says he does not be- 
lieve in the value of real emotion, no one will doubt his sin- 
cerity. He cannot even counterfeit it. As for Mr. Irving, 
who professes belief in what may be called emotional iden- 
tification, he certainly is at his best in purely intellectual 
achievement, as in Louis XI., Malvolio or Mephistopheles. 
Where tragic emotion is involved, his failure to represent it 
is absolute, whether he feels it ornot. It seems clear that 
different personages express the same emotion in different 


ways, and it thus becomes the duty of an actor first to con- 


sider what emotional manifestations would be appropriate 
to a certain fictitious personage in certain circumstances, 
and then to practice the best methods of simulating them 
This process is intellectual. 
lect often rules in the very whirlwind of passion, and per- 
haps it does in some exceedingly rare instances. But few 
persons will believe that the emotions are very deeply stirred 
when_the brain is mindful of every trifle of practical detail, 
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and the greatest actors, from Garrick down, have demon- 
strated over and over again their complete self-possession 
even in the most passionate scenes. Actors are fond of pro- 
claiming the reality of their emotions, because they mistake 
emotional or nervous excitement for inspiration. But in- 
spiration is the daughter of the brain and is quickened by 
study. Most actors are lazy or incapable and never dream 
of acquiring any personality but their own. They have 
parts made to fit them, instead of fitting themselves to their 
parts, and when provision has been made for all their per- 
sonal traits and habits, they get into a new character, as into 
an old coat, and say they ‘feel themselves’ in it. That is 
just the trouble. Genius may feel upon the stage, but it 
thinks and studies a great deal more, 





“Operatic Tales ”* 

So MANY of our operas are founded upon fairy-tales, 
folk-lore, stories and superstitions, that any book purport- 
ing to give the gist and drift of them in readable popular 
form must be welcome. Many people witness an opera as 
they would a bull-fight, without the least conception of 
‘ what is coming next;’ and the elocution of the singers is of- 
ten so execrable, that what they sing or say is musical hiero- 
glyphics to the audience. Hence, few people catch the plot 
of what is going on before them; they look on as at a dumb- 
show; and at the conclusion of the opera they ‘ wonder’ 
what it has all been about. Now wonder may be, in Ari- 
stotle’s phrase, the ‘ beginning of all philosophy,’ but that it 
should be the ‘end’ of a musical performance, rehearsed 
perhaps for months and mounted with elaborate care, is 
deplorable. 

‘To forefend so lamentable a proceeding for the future, 
Mr. F. R. Chesney has given us this book of ‘ Operatic 
Tales,’ which contains the plot and outlines of three-and- 
twenty of the most popular operas of the day. The stories 
at the core of the great Italian, French, and German operas 
are drawn from their recesses, and retold in language that 
anyone can understand, each story being brief enough to be 
taken at a ‘bite,’ while one is dressing for the play. The 
idea is a capital one tolerably well wought out in ‘ Operatic 
Tales,’ though Mr. Chesney seems refreshingly ignorant of 
what has been done by others in this (to him) virgin field. 
He evidently has not heard of Mr. G. P. Upton’s numerous 
and meritorious publications of this sort (A. C. McClurg & 
Co.), which contain not only ‘ plots” but many other things 
not dreamt of in ‘ Operatic Tales; ’ nor has he knowledge of 
Mr. Dippold’s extended popular work on the plots and pur- 
poses of Wagner’s music-dramas, recently reviewed in this 
journal. To Americans, at least, it appears ‘funny’ that, 
since Solomon, anybody should declare that anything is 
‘new’; to Englishmen (Mr. Chesney is an Englishman) the 
works of that ancient sage appear unknown and his dec- 
larations obsolete. However, one can only wish success to 
this method of acquainting the public with the undercurrent 
of the musical works of Rossini, Gluck, Wagner, Mozart, 
Auber, Gounod, Meyerbeer, Weber, and others. 





“Miriam Balestier” t 

Or Mr. FawcetTt’s novels, ‘ Miriam Balestier’ is the 
latest and the lightest. Yet, paradoxically enough, it is 
heavy with villains—four of them, at least count—and 
heavy villains at that. Heavy is it, too, with gloom. Miri- 
am Balestier lived in dreary rooms in Bleecker Street. Her 
mother drank; her sister was a trial, She had a brother 
who had written an opera. Miriam wanted to sing the lead- 
ing part, if she could get any one to bring the opera out. 
She took it to a manager, vulgar but human, who. refused 
the thing. “ Paula, an acquaintance of Miriam’s, who went 
with her, was more vulgar than the manager, but she was 
more successful than Miriam, for she was engaged to sing in 
a new operetta. San Francisco was the spot chosen for the 


F. R. Chesney. $2.25. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
y Edgar Fawcett. socts. Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
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production of the musical gem. It was to be brought out 
by a man who loved Miriam. Paula was jealous of Miriam, 
but she concealed her jealousy and called her ‘ my dear.’ 
Could any deception be cleverer? When Miriam returned 
from her unsuccessful interview with the vulgar manager, 
she found her mother drunk, her sister just horrid; and to 
round out a state of affairs, her brother struck her because 
the manager had refused his opera. Miriam therefore went 
to California with Paula, the man who loved her (erst 
Paula’s lover), and the troupe. One night, ex route Paula in- 
duced Miriam to go out on the platform. It was the day 
before vestibule trains, and Paula, like Mrs. Johnny Sands 
in the song, was intent upon pushing Miriam off; when— 
Ecce deus ex machind /—there was a collision. Paula was 
killed; Miriam was not. She was shaken up, however, and 
was taken and nursed by a family who lived at a country 
place hard by. These people loved her for herself, did not 
even know her name or who she was, and asked her to re- 
main to the wedding of their daughter. The husband in 
+osse fell in love with her and she withhim. But Miriam did 
not wish to prove a ‘wiper’ in the bosom that had warmed 
her. Opportunely she met Paula’s lover, and—we will let Mr. 
Fawcett tell what happened. ‘They went away together in 
the moony gloom side by side. Suddenly they both 
came to an impediment in their path’ (another might have 
used the word obstacle or obstruction, reserving impedi- 
ment for those hindrances travellers carries with them). ‘It 
was,’ the author goes on to say, ‘ a dead tree that had fallen.’ 
This is evidently allegorical, and we naturally expect a cli- 
max; but the man stamped around and kicked a bit, and then 
told Miriam it was all right. And—that is all. 





** Afloat” * 


Poetry, that hominum divimque voluptas, is happily not 
confined to what people call verse, which is often the re- 
verse. Like a delicate perfume or a penetrating oil, it 
spreads all over the world of thought and is perhaps more 
often discoverable nowadays in prose. Particularly is this 
the case with the great modern school of French romance 
writers and essayists, who, many of them, are extraordinari- 
ly perfect poets as well,-and find little difficulty in trans- 
forming or transfusing either intellectual vehicle with the 
winged poetic essence. The fleetness with which Victor 
Hugo or Théophile Gautier or de Banville or Baudelaire 
could pass from delightful poetry to charming prose shows 
how near together were the wings of the twin cherubim— 
Prose and Poetry—overshadowing the ever-gleaming spark 
on the altar. Many of these twin-cherubed natures, how- 
ever, confine themselves for reasons of their own to one 
vehicle, and make of it a wondrously effective instrument 
that serves all the purposes of both styles. Thus, Guy de 
Maupassant in ‘ Afloat’ is as perfect a poet as his uncle 
Gautier, and yet he ‘floats’ on a musical sea of prose 
wherein every wavelet is a verse, a rhythm, a poem, a fig- 
ure; the oscillations of the Mediterranean Sea turn to fire 
and metaphor under his pen; a yachting voyage from Nice 
to Argennes becomes a series of lovely idyls finished with 
the keenest, tenderest fancy, furnished with all of poetry 
save the rhyme, and fitted with word and epithet that many 
a ‘poet’ might despair of. 

Sophocles reproached A%schylus that not he, but wne, 
wrote the Agamemnon. Of ‘ Afloat’ one may say that not 
de Maupassant but the sea wrote it; for into it enter all the 
reveries, dreams, passions, colors, scents of the South Sea, 
the Mediterranean, lemon-scented Cannes, rich-hued Men- 
tone. With rare felicity this author, like Pierre Loti, repro- 
duces the sea-picture,—the trembling, tinted, mirage-haunt- 
ed, poetic sea, framed in its heroic clouds, percolated with 
enamored light, tossed by iridescent tempests, traversed 
by the exquisite etching-needle of the sun, wrinkled and 
emblazoned with every hieroglyph of wind and light. 


* Sur L’Eau (Afloat). By Guy de Maupassant, Translated from the French by 
Laura Ensor. $2.50. New York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
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Seldom have we read a more beautiful translation more 
beautifully illustrated (by Riou) or more daintily manufac- 
tured: a trinity of perfections rare indeed in this day of 
hurried bookmaking. 





“Books and Men” * : 

TO wRITE well about books and authors requires a fine 
taste and the gift of graceful utterance. It is often thought 
and said that any one can write about what other people 
have written, resaying their good speeches and repeating 
their fine ideas; To do this well, however, and in a way to 
give an appearance of freshness and originality to what one 
writes, is by no means easy. It has been done by Miss 
Repplier, and done in a very attractive manner. She is not 
original, and she does not search very deeply into any sub- 
ject; but she has the gift of graceful writing. | She is clear, 
bright, even ‘smart’ at times, and she is able-to make words 
serve in the place of ideas. The first thing which will attract 
the reader of her essays is the bright way in which she pre- 
sents her thoughts, the cleverness with which she uses words 
and ideas. His second impression will be, that she has 
read everything, or at least with an omnivorous relish for 
books of every kind and condition. Then he is likely to be 
attracted by her skill in treating her subjects, the novel 
manner in which she turns them over in many lights, and 
discusses them with the ease and readiness of the clever 
woman. If he goes on in his study of her essays, he may 
find that she is somewhat superficial, that her great reading 
is not full and thorough, that she is clever rather than pro- 
found. Her essays are very pleasant helps with which to 
while away the hour, but they leave no distinct impression. 
They are bright and graceful, but they have not the schol- 
ar’s instinct for carefully accredited truth. It would be just 
to Miss Repplier, however, to suppose that she did not aim 
at scholarship, and that she strove not to be profound. 
Certainly, there is a charm about her work that is seldom 
found in writing of this kind, and that is conspicuously 
scarce in our literature. If the reader looks for anything of 
more enduring value, he is likely to be disappointed. The 
question is, whether she ought not to aim at something more, 
and to add to her other qualities philosophic insight and his- 
torical soundness of judgment. 





* The Coming of the Friars” t 


‘Tue CoMING oF THE Friars’ is the title of the first of 
seven studies of medizval life in England, by the Rev. Au- 
gustus Jessopp, D.D., the Anglican rector who is well-known 
as the author of ‘ Arcady, for Better or Worse.’ The papers 
have appeared in Zhe Nineteenth Century, but are well 
worthy of reprint and collection in their present comely 
form. More and more, the value of research into medieval 
life is being recognized, and for the man who wants facts, 
instead of fancies, the method of the historian is more ac- 
ceptable than that of the novelist. Dr. Jessopp is evidently, 
familiar with black-letter folios and old chronicles, for the 
firmness of his touch and easy breadth of treatment are both 
noticeable. A good novelist could find material for at least 
the background of several stories in ‘ Village Life in Nor- 
folk, Six Hundred Years Ago’; ‘ Daily Life in a Medieval 
Monastery’ is a vivid picture of the way the people then 
called religious lived; while ‘The Black Death in East An- 
glia,’ to which two chapters are devoted, will interest not 
only the physician, but all who like to gaze into chambers 
of horrors. The scholar will enjoy the essay on ‘ The Build- 
ing up of a University.’ Indeed, all who would supplement 
their reading of Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Lectures on Mediz- 
val Church History ’ will find this book not only abounds in 
information, but contains many passages which have the 
same fascinating gloss of style as that of the writer last men- 
tioned. Though an Anglican clergyman, Dr. Jessopp has a 

* Books and Men. By Agnes Repplier. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


+ The Coming of the Friars. By Augustus Jessopp. $1.75. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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catholic spirit of appreciation for the preaching friars of to- 
day—the circuit-riders of Methodism and the Salvation 
Army—as well for those sent out by St. Francis of Assisi, 
whom the author calls ‘the John Wesley of the Thirteenth 
Century, whom the Church did not cast out.’ With hearty 
appreciation of the past, he shows how vast is the progress 
of the present from it. We have found the reading of this 
book a good intellectual tonic, and an antidote to any ten- 
dency to pessimistic vagaries. In his final words the author 
makes a strong plea for the study of history, and especially 
of English history by Englishmen. The book is of handy 
size and well printed. 





Some Recent Educational Books 

THE INDEFATIGABLE Rev. A. D. Mayo is such a pronounced 
and persistent explorer of Southern educational matters, that one 
could almost exclaim with Nero, Vellem nescire literas/ ‘Indus- 
trial Education in the South,’ his last venture in this field, is full of 
value to persons anxious to find out what the South is doing to 
educate itself industrially. Of course, much is said about ‘ illitera- 
a etc., but we venture to say that the South is not much behind 

e West, North, and East in the proportionate facilities which it 
now offers for education of all sorts. The white people there in 
fact contribute far more in proportion to their means and to the 
number of the population than is done anywhere else in the coun- 
try: they are educating not only themselves but seven or eight 
millions of blacks who contribute little or nothing to their own 
education. Mr. Mayo is ridden by his hobby of the Blair Bill, and 
wants everybody ‘down there’ educated perforce, willy-nilly; but 
we devoutly hope that a measure so meddling, unconstitutional, 
undesired and undesirable as this bill will never be forced upon 
any section of the country. (Washington: Bureau of Education.) 





ProF. H. B. ADAMS of Johns Hopkins University is conducting 
avery valuable series of monographs on American Educational 
History which cannot fail to throw important light on the growth 
of education and educational institutions throughout the United 
States. These monographs are published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, and are written by a number of scholars under Dr. 
Adams’s supervision. No. II. of the series, now before us, is by 
Dr. Adams himself, and treats particularly of ‘ Thomas Jefferson 
and the University of Virginia.” The subject has never before 
been discussed with so much completeness, accuracy, and intelli- 
peer the book is a mine of facts and of out-of-the-way historical 
ore; and its discussions embrace not only the State University and 
its great founder, but also authentic and authorized sketches of the 
seven other leading colleges of Virginia,—Washington and Lee, 
Hampden-Sidney, Randolph-Macon, Emory and Henry, Roanoke, 
Richmond,”and the Virginia Military Institute (where Stonewall 
Jackson and Commodore Maury held professorships). It is illus- 
trated.—No EXTENDED review of a book in its fourteenth edi- 
tion seems necessary. Mr. John Gill’s ‘Systems of Education,’ 
now reissued in this country from English plates, aims to be ‘a 
history and criticism of the principles, methods, organization, and 

‘ moral discipline advocated by eminent educationists.’ This claim 
is too ambitious; Mr. Gill gives, in fact, a plain and concise sum- 
mary of the views ‘or systems of certain prominent teachers or 
writers on teaching. Some great names are omitted ; others are 
barely mentioned; while still others are fairly and intelligently 
represented. The book differs from such a volume as Quick’s 
‘Educational Reformers,’ for instance, in its lack of evidence of 
original force on the writer’s part. ($1. D.C. Heath & Co.) 





IN THE International Education Series, we hail with pleasure a 
new work from Prof. W. Preyer of Jena, on ‘The Mind of the 
Child.’ In the first volume of this expert in the study of the men- 
tal development of the human being in the first ye of life, ‘ The 
Senses and the Will’ were treated of. The work before us is con- 
cerned with ‘The Development of the Intellect.’ Two-thirds of 

. the text is occupied with the subject of learning to speak, and with 
speech during the first three years. The author in the chapter en- 
titled ‘ Thinking without Words’ combats the theories of Max 

Miiller in his well-known work on ‘ The Science of Thought.’ Prof. 

eyer believes that the operation of thinking can be carried on 
ithout the use of words. ‘Even before the first attempts at 
raking, such a generalizing and therefore concept-forming com- 
bination of memory-images regularly takes place.’ With profound 
knowledge both of physiology and psychology, coupled with long 
and ‘patient observations in his own nursery from the birth-moment 
to full youth, the author has produced a readable work which all 
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mothers and fathers as well as educators should read. The chap- 
ter on the development of the feeling of self, the ‘I’ feeling, is of 
fascinating interest to any one who has carefully watched the flow- 
ering out of the child’s consciousness. Three very valuable appen- 
dices treat of comparative observations concerning the acquirements 
of speech by German and foreign children, of defective or arrested 
mental mney and of the process of learning to see on the 
part of those born blind, or acquiring sight through surgical treat- 
ment. These appendices are equal in value to the text, and are 
crammed with facts of great interest. The competent translator, 
H. W. Brown of Worcester, Mass., has added a conspectus of the 
observations of Prof. Preyer:on the mind of the child. With this, 
parents or others who wish to compare their own notes, or make 
investigations, can criticise or verify the conclusions of the German 
expert. This handy book of three hundred or more pages ought to 
be in the hands of all intelligent parents who love to enjoy intelli- 
gently the miracle of the ‘ baby new to earth and sky.’ ($1.50. D. 
Appleton & Co.) 





THE LONDON publisher Swan Sonnenschein’s ‘ Cyclopedia of 
Education,’ edited by A. E. Fletcher, reappears here in sober Eng- 
lish sheets and gaudy American binding, with the imprint of C. W. 
Bardeen, the Syracuse educational publisher. Its 562 pages con- 
tain much instructive and helpful matter, prepared by many faith- 
ful educational workers or writers, but pretty strictly calculated for 
British consumption. Insularity in education is not commendable 
in these days of international study of studies; and though these 
writers have learned something from the Continent, American ex- 
— or triumphs have seldom met their notice. But the 

andsomely printed book is worth adding to the pedagogical shelf 
of any reference library ; for our alert teachers are eager to pick up 
even a crumb here and a bone there, in their search for strength for 
their high work. Mr. Sonnenschein appends a bibliography of edu- 
cation which includes many American titles. ($3.75.) 





EVERYBODY who has taught English in school or college welt 
knows the peculiar force of the oft-made query, ‘What shall I 
speak ?’—before elocutionary trainer, committee of award, class, 
or debating-society. Mere canons of esthetic criticism, however 
sound and however lofty, do not in themselves avail; for too often 
good literature is hackneyed or unavailable, while novelties in ora- 
tory or poetry are not good literature. At last, whatever the teach- 
er’s decision, the student is likely to fall back upon some such col- 
lection as Col. Henry B. Carrington’s ‘ Patriotic Reader; or, Human 
Liberty Developed in Verse and Prose, from Various Ages, 
Lands, and Races,’ for which there is a ready market waiting. As 
the title indicates, the book, in its selections and its editing, is some- 
what swollen, pompous, orotund, or grandiloquent ; but it ill be- 
comes the ‘closet critic’ to belittle the depth and range of true 
patriotism—or of the lungs of Young America in school and col- 
lege. On the whole, the sixteen loftily-titled divisions of these six 
hundred pages make a welcome miscellany of patriotic oratory and 
lyric poetry, and are well worth adding to the school library. 
($1.20. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





THERE certainly has never been a time when normal-school 
work in America received so much intelligent attention as now. The 
best methods for teacher-training are studied; foreign books on 
education are translated for our students’ benefit ; and professorships 
of pedagogics are established in colleges not strictly, normal, In one 
moh of the College of William and Mary, our oldest save one— 
a venerable institution has been boldly reconstructed throughout, 
with a normal course chiefly in view, in order to meet the changed 
conditions of ‘ tide-water Virginia.’ Two of the best books addressed 
to normal instructors and students are M. Gabriel Compayré’s ‘ His- 
tory of Pedagogy’ and ‘Pedagogic Course, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical.’ William H. Payne, formerly Professor of Pedagogics in the 
University of Michigan and now Chancellor of the University of 
Nashville, translated the former a few years since ; and-he has now 
made an English version of the latter, under the title of ‘ Lectures 
on Peda , Theoretical and’ Practical.’ It will be found a sug- 
gestive and helpful work, in which the vaporous enthusiasms so 
common in foreign educational treatises are mostly dispelled by 
good sense and practical experience. ($1.60. D.C. Heath & Co.) 
——IT IS NOT easy to see why Mrs. Frank Malleson’s ‘ Notes on 
the Early Training of Children’ has passed to the ‘third edition’ 
mentioned on the title-page. Some of its quotations from sound 
modern authorities are helpful; some of its suggestions are wise ; 
and the author is evidently impelled by the best desire to do good. 
But her style is wretchedly slipshod, and she seems to lack the 
power needed in discriminating between a flat truism and a stimu- 
lating thought. (60cts. D.C. Heath & Co.) 
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A CLEAR and for the most | mas sensible and useful text-book is 
Mr. Benjamin Y. Conklin’s ‘ ane ae Graded Course in English 
Grammar and Composition,’ which is based on practical knowledge 
of class-room work, and proceeds on the sound assumption ‘that 
scholars should be taught to use good English by listening to care- 
ful speakers, by reading masters of style, and by oe into prac- 
tice the wisdom thus attained. These 296 pages therefore form an 
elemen grammar and rhetoric combined, introducing the pupil, 
in a’ modest way, to the science and the art of expression, and leav- 
ing on his mind the idea that —_ is something more than a 
dead subject for dissection. The‘ di ming ’ nuisance, though 
it appears now and then in these pages, is kept within moderate 
bounds. (75 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘ LESSING’S PROSA,’ annotated by Prof. H. S. White of Cornell 
University, continues the valuable series of German Classics for 
American Readers. The selections are carefully made and are 
aimed to acquaint the student-reader with specimens of Lessing’s 
multifarious activity as fable-writer, literary and dramatic critic, 

hilosopher, and theologian. A selection from his correspondence 
is included. Lessing was so many-sided a man that his claims 
upon the attention of the scholar cannot be ignored. A man who, 
a hundred years ago, demolished the claims of the French drama- 
tists to the direct heritage of Greek tragedy; who loved and illus- 
trated the genius of Shakspeare ; who wrote the one German com- 
edy; who formulated admirable canons of art criticism; who 
taught religious toleration when intolerance was the fashion; and 
who was master of a prose as sharp and ringing as Luther’s, can- 
not be left aside by any one who desires a true knowledge of Ger- 
man literature. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





A TEXT-BOOK on the history of art, which attempts to cover the 
entire field in the compass of a single volume, shodld unite in a 
rare degree breadth of view with accuracy in regard to facts and 
clearness and conciseness of expression. Above all, the author 
should possess a sense of proportion, which should give to each ob- 
ject or movement its proper place and prominence in the general plan. 
Judged by such a standard as this, W. H. Goodyear’s ‘ History of 
Art” is far from successful. Any impression of the subject as a 

whole is lost in the mass of ill-arranged details: The volume is full of 
‘repetitions and loose statements, such as in many cases must con- 
vey a wrong impression to the student. The deficiencies of the 
work could hardly be remedied except by rewriting it. The illus- 
trations to the subjects of Architecture and Sculpture are good ; 
those to Painting are extremely poor. ($3. A.S. Barnes & Co.) 
—A CHINESE AND ENGLISH PHRASE-BOOK in the Canton 
Dialect,’ in a cheap edition of less than 200 pages, is the work of 
T. L. Stedman and K. P. Lee, two competent gentlemen who have 
kept before them the needs of those most likely to use the book. 
The preface, containing the scheme of pronunciation, the tables of 
months, weeks, days and numbers, and forms of letters, as well as 
the dialogues, are all of the most practical character. Under each 
sentence in English are printed the Chinese characters ; and un- 
der the Chinese, both in Roman and Cathayan characters on the 
opposite page, both the tones and elisions are printed. Teachers 
of the Chinese in Sunday-schools may get valuable hints from it, 
and be greatly aided by it. ($1.50. m. R. Jenkins.) 





Minor Notices * - 

IN GOOD SEASON for Lenten reading comes forth one of the best 
of the annual ee of books intended for the strengthening of the faith 
of that portion of the Holy Catholic Church that is Protestant and 
Episcopal. ‘The History and Teaching of the Early Church as a 
Basis for the Re-union of Christendom ’ is the title of five of the six 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the Church Club during the 
spring of 1888, in Christ Church, New York. The object of the 
founders of the Club, consisting of laymen, is ‘the spread of sound 
church doctrine and the building up of a robust churchmanship 
among the people,’ The lecturers selected are well-known stal- 
warts in the particuliar denomination to which they belong, and 
the names of A. C. Coxe, Thomas Richey, J. F. Garrison, John H. 
Egar, and Geo. F. Seymour will be recognized at once as those of 
eminent prelates and-theologians. ‘The Pentacostal Age,’ ‘ Syrian 
Christianity and the School of Antioch,’ ‘ The North African Church 
and Its Teachers,’ ‘ The School of Alexandria,’ and ‘ The Church of 
Rome ih Her Relation to Christian Unity,’ are the subjects treated 
of. The aim of the writers seems to be to defend the cautious and 

ssibly diplomatic utterances during last year of the American 

ouse of Bishops, and of the Bishops assembled at the Lambeth 
Conference on the subject of re-union and unity, from the construc- 
tion put upon them by too hopeful Christians of other denomina- 
tions, which constructions the editor of the volume thinks ‘ errone- 
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ous.’ Throughout the volume the trend of thought is rather that 
of hostility to the claims of Rome and the Pope, than of friendliness 
to other non-Roman and non-Russian Christians who reject the 
tenets of the Protestant Episcopal churches of England and the 
United States. We eagerly ye the volume hoping to discover 
‘the basis for the re-union of Christendom,’ but found that in the 
bore of the lecturers, this is to be found only in the teachings 
of the early Church, as interpreted by those who hold to what is 
called the ministry of the apostolical succession. The style is vigor- 
ous and polemic, and the English of the two hundred and eighteen 
pages good. As an excellent volume for Lenten reading and sure 
to confirm the faith of those who are in what is called ‘the Church,’ 
and what is part of ‘the Holy Church throughout all the world,’ the 
volume is commended. ($1.25. E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 


‘MULTUM IN PARVO’! » Here is a booklet of about one hun- 
dred pages, and it is a gem of the century, too. We read it in an 
hour, but may read it as often as the little ones of the Scotch sol- 
dier, in the dream-poem of Campbell, kissed him—‘a thousand 
times'o’er.’ It is entitled ‘Bible Characters.’ The chapters, pa- 
pers or scraps in the collection number eight, but the ‘ characters’ 
are but four—Nehemiah, Jonah; David, and Paul. What a man 
that Jonah, especially, is under Charles Reade’s pen ; for it is the 
author of ‘ Love Me Little, Love me Long,’ who has penned the 
precious lines that make up this tiny book! A consummate builder 
of temples of fiction, an unwearied aspirant for the crown of literary 
success, a critic of severest acumen, Charles Reade recognized a 
matchless work of dialogue and action when he sawit. This ex- 
plains why he praises the Book of Jonah so rapturously. Now 
that syndicates eras for short stories, as the age of the renaissance 
demanded statues, pictures and towers, let the literary workmen 
who would be great artists of the pen study the Book of Jonah 
with its thirteen hundred and twenty-eight words. Reade 
thought it marvellous, too, that Jonah allowed the Almighty to 
have the last word! The other fragments, ‘A Literary Marvel,’ 
‘Aids to Faith,’ ‘ Evidences of Revelation,’ ‘Monumental Evidences 
and Documental,’ are suggestive. (75 cts. Harper & Bros.) 








The Lounger 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE is the sort of citizen that New York 
stands in need of—a fact never emphasized more conspicuous! 
than last week, when his exceedingly generous intentions regard- 
ing a music hall were made known. It has long been a disgrace 
to this city that it has no music-hall adapted to its needs. 
There are two halls, to be sure, but they are the property of 
two business houses ; and neither Steinway nor Chickering Hall is 
equal to the demands that are made upon it. We want a hall 
where large orchestras can be heard to the best advantage, and 
where music festivals can be given; and we are to have one, 
thanks to Mr. Carnegie. His proposition is a novel one: a fund is 
to be subscribed to, and he will make up all deficiencies. This 
will have the effect of either exciting the public spirit of our 
wealthy citizens and spurring them to emulation, or causing them 
to say: ‘It makes no difference how little we give ; we'll have the 
hall any way.’ I am quite curious to see what the amount will be 
that Mr. Carnegie has to make up. Whatever it may be, it will be 
cheerfully given. 
pretty far up town, but the new music hall is planned for the future 
as well as the present, and when New York’s northern suburbs are 
annexed to the city, the site will seem pretty far down town to 
some of our citizens. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the author’s protest, ‘Robert Elsmere’ is 
to be put upon the stage in this country. The cast is complete, 
and rehearsals are well under way. The company’s first important 
engagement will be in Boston, where sixteen performances are to 
be given, the contract with the management of the Hollis Street 
Theatre calling for representations as carefully attended to in the 
matter of details as if the play were intended to run for the entire 
season. Of course we can get along very well over here without 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s respect. Most of us will never lay eyes 
upon her. It is more than probable that not a single one of the 
persons engaged in stealing her book and vulgarizing it for stage 
use, will ever be reproached by her, face to face, for his dishonest 
and discourtesy to a lady whose wishes in the matter are well 
known. But if the average American were not so intent upon mak- 
ing money by hook or by crook,—if he were only a little less ab- 
sorbed in the exciting game of ‘ getting there,’ ‘here being the point 
of financial independence where he can justify any possible means 
adopted in accumulating a fortune by the magnitude of the end at- 
tained,—he would probably blush for a Government that classes 
foreign authors with native outlaws, that impoverishes the Ameri- 


Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue seems - 
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can writer by preying upon the European, and that teaches the 
owing citizen that the first purpose of the law is not to ensure. 
justice to the weak but profit to the strong. And for this Govern- 
ment, each of us is in a measure responsible. 
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ANOTHER bitter dose in preparation for Mrs. Ward is thus de- 
scribed and characterized by a writer in the 7rzbune: 

A continuation of ‘Robert Elsmere’ has already been begun by 
an American publisher, and advance-sheets, containing thrilling instal- 
ments of the romantic adventures of ‘ Robert Elsmere’s Daughter,’ are 


_being scattered broadcast over the length and breadth of the United 


States. The name of the journal which has had the hardihood to trace 
out and delineate the future of little May, daughter,of Catherine and 
Robert Elsmere, need not be mentioned, but the industrious agents of 
the publisher of this sheet have been busily engaged during the last few 
days in inserting sample chapters of this new novel under the doors of 
houses all over this big city, This, however, is not the worst feature of 
the shameless though indirect piracy. From the title of the story the 
impression sought to be conveyed is that Mrs, Humphry Ward, the au- 
thor of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ is responsible, too, for ‘ Robert Elsmere’s 
eer, the headings of the story being arranged in this specious 

ape: 

‘Robert Elsmere’s Daughter ’—a companion story to ‘ Robert Elsmere ’—by Mrs, 
Humphry Ward. (This story will not be published in book-form.) 





Mrs. DELAND recently received from F. Warne & Co., who 
have pirated her ‘ John Ward, Preacher,’ in England, and issued it 
in a shilling edition, a check for a small sum. This shows that 
the British pirate is beginning to feel some qualms of conscience. 
But as Mrs. Deland had reason to be perfectly satisfied with the 
conduct of Longmans, Green & Co., who published the authorized 
English edition of her book, she promptly sent the check to them, 
refusing to receive it. The Messrs. Longman met the Warne 

iracy by the prompt publication of a two-shilling edition of ‘ John 
ard, Preacher,’ which was sold in a week. In this connection 
I should like to ask why the newspapers that protested against 
Macmillan & Co.’s charging $6 for Bryce’s ‘American Common- 
wealth,’ are not up in arms against the Harpers for asking $7 for 
Motley’s letters. The answer is obvious, of course. Mr. Bryce is 
a ‘foreigner,’ while Motley was an American, even if he did spend 
a large part of his time abroad; so a point against International 
Copyright could not be made by a complaint that the ‘ Correspon- 
dence’ is high-priced. If it could, such a complaint would have been 
made ere now. For my own part, 1 think both books well worth 
what the publishers ask for them. 





I AM VERY GLAD to see that hissing is freely indulged in at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The people who go there to hear 
the music have determined to accomplish their object, and 
when those who go there to be seen and heard rather than to 
hear begin to talk out loud, they are immediately hissed down. 
Allowing that talking during the performance is the ‘swell’ 
thing to do, it must also be allowed that it is a very selfish in- 
dulgence. I think, however, that it is more than this: it is sim- 
ply vulgar, and I do not believe that a well-bred person would 

guilty of it, any more than he would be guilty of yawning 
in your face if he were not entertained by your conversation. Al- 
most as great a nuisance as these talkers are the people who ap- 
plaud simply because a climax has been reached. When the cur- 
tain falls-slowly after the death of Siegfried in the ‘ Gétterdammer- 
ung,’ it seems to me that the house should be as hushed as is the 
stage. But no; it bursts forth into applause, which is as ill-timed 
as would be a round of hand-clapping at a funeral. For my part 
I am ready to leave the house at this point. To be sure the story 
of the opera does not end here, but a musical climax is reached 
from which there cannot but be a reaction in the closing scene. 
There is nothing more impressive in the whole range of music than 
the solemn harmonies that follow the death of Siegfried, and I 
should like to carry the impression away from the opera house in 
all its freshness. 





MR. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL was the first Honorary Member 
of the Authors Club, being elected in 1883. (The others are Mr. 
Whittier, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Stevenson, Mrs. Stowe and Mr. Stod- 

‘dard, Matthew Arnold being dead.) He is also the first Honorary 
Member of the Fellowcraft Club, to which he was elected on Feb. 
21, the eve of his birthday. On Monday evening of this week, 
having just come to town, he made his first appearance at the club- 
house in Twenty-eighth Street, and was informally received by as 
many members of the Club as could be present; a large number 
of ‘Fellowcraftsmen, being daily journalists, are confined to their 
desks at night. On Thursday evening Mr. Lowell was received by 
the Authors at their rooms in Twenty-fourth Street. His man 

friends were glad to see him looking, and apparently feeling, so well. 
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It was Mr. Lowell's intention to leave the city to-day (Saturday). 
The Authors Club, by the way, has appointed a committee to 
confer with representatives from other clubs of the city not strong 
enaugh to possess buildings of their own, on the subject of build- 
ing a club-house in common. It is not proposed that they shall oc- 
cupy the same rooms, but that each shall have its own quarters. 








A FEW NIGHTS AGO, at one of the best known houses in New 
York, M. Coquelin gave several of his admirable recitations, and 
was assisted by Mlle. Baréty of his own company. ‘Les Jurons de 
Cadillac ’ was the event of the evening. ‘The story is a simple one. 
A naval officer named Cadillac has the bad habit of swearing at 
all times and seasons. He is in love with a Countess, who, hoping 
to rid herself of her unwelcome suitor, promises to marry him, if 
he will refrain from swearing during one whole hour. Then, wom- 
an-like, she instantly begins to tempt him and harass him in every 
possible way. She flirts and coquets with him, feigns to misun- 
derstand him, and endeavors to anger and torture him beyond his 
powers of forbearance. He has nearly and fairly won his prize, 
when he is driven to swear by her giving him great provocation. 
Woman-like again, she forgives and marries him. On the evening 
in question, Cadillac had refrained from swearing for almost the 
necessary time. While listening to the attacks of the Countess he 
leaned back in his chair. Suddenly it cracked and gave way, 
which was evidently not in the programme; but M. Coquelin, 
nothing daunted, and with a gesture of exquisite deprecation and 
without moving a muscle of his face, said, partly to Mlle. Baréty 
and partly to the audience, ‘ Mais je n’ai pas juré !’ 





I NOTICED a difference in last Sunday’s Hera/d and wondered 
what it meant. Thecause was soon explained: a new editor had 
taken hold. Mr. Wm. S. Walsh has resigned the editorship of 
Lippincott’s Magazine and will hereafter devote his attention to 
editing the Sunday Hera/d. With Mr. Bennett’s millions behind it, 
everything is possible to the Hera/d in the way of journalistic en- 
terprise. Mr. Walsh has had no special newspaper training that I 
know of, yet he brought journalistic methods to bear in editing 
Lippincott's, and certainly caused that magazine to be more talked 
about than it ever was before. 





ON THE LAST NIGHT of February, the story of Joseph Rodman 
Drake’s ‘ Culprit Fay’ was told in a series of six tableaux, given in 
the Grand Opera House, New Orleans, under the auspices of the 
Knights of Momus, The last of the annual Mardi Gras street 

arades, which were, for so long, a feature of the public and social 
ife of the hospitable city of the South, was given in 1886; but the 
Knights had ever since been planning a surprise for their fellow- 
townsmen, and last month’s representation of the famous American 
poem was the shape it took. So well had the secret been kept, 
that no outsider even knew that the order of knighthood in ques- 
tion was still in existence till the invitations to the tableaux were 
sent out. Yet the thing had been in preparation at the Opera 
House for many weeks. The newspapers describe it as a most 
brilliant spectacle, and an admirable substitute for the street 
parades of former days. Added interest was given to the affair by 
the fact that the Governor of Louisiana, Gen. Francis T. Nicholls, 
is a nephew of the poet Drake. Gov. Nicholls, by the way, is a 
veteran of the late War who laid an arm and a leg upon the al- 
tar of ‘the lost cause.’ 





International Copyright 

ApvocatTes of honesty in our dealings with foreign au- 
thors, and incidentally in our dealings with native authors, 
too, cannot hear without keen regret of the resignation of 
United States Senator Jonathan Chace of Rhode Island. 
Ill-health and increasing business cares are said to have 
made the step necessary. It was a Quaker’s sense of jus- 
tice that led Mr. Chace to father the Interpational Copy- 
right bill that bears his name, and it was owing in a great 
degree to his earnest and untiring support of the measure 
that it was favorably reported by the Committee on Patents 
last March, and passed the Senate in May. Now that ‘ fili- 
bustering’ in the House has killed the bill in that branch of 
Congress, and it will have to be introduced afresh in both 
House and Senate, the loss of so stalwart and intelligent a 
champion will be a serious impediment in the path of the 
reform. But we are sure Mr. Chace’s interest in the bill 
has not flagged, and that he may still be relied upon to 
do everything in his power to speed its progress next win- 
ter. 
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London Letter 


‘Wuart Is the “Salon”? The “Salon” in London, we mean? 
What is it for? What does it do? When and how did it spring 
into being ?’ 

These and similar questions are being perpetually put to me; 
and sooth to say, not without cause ; for the ‘ Salon,’ which is a lit- 
erary society nd baa of, or almost unheard of, twelve months ago, is 
now extremely likely to ‘ catch on,’ and become a power. Its origin 
was humble enough. A few hardworking men and women, for the 
most part authors and artists, agreed to meet together fortnightly, 
or monthly, for the purpose of Folding intercourse on literary and 
artistic subjects. The modest little association had in it the germ 
of a good thing, and what was more, seemed by its very existence 
to have created a want. Soon the little rooms in Conduit Street 
overflowed ; then another and a larger hall was also left behind ; 
and now the spacious galleries of the Royal Institute, in Piccadilly, 
are scarcely large enough for the crowds which flock to every 
monthly evening reception. 

Briefly, the present idea and aim of the society may be summed 
up thus: It is composed of all sorts and conditions of ‘ working’ 
men and women, whose sole necessary qualification lies in the fact 
that they are actually earning money by the pen or pencil. The 
humblest aspirant who fulfils this requirement has nothing further 
to do than secure a proposer and seconder—which is easily done,— 
and he or she will be elected forthwith, on paying the entrance fee 
-of one guinea, which is followed by an annual subscription of the 
same amount. The new member can then attend all the meetings 
(they are held in the evening, from nine to twelve), and can more- 
over invite any guest he or she pleases for the same night, a guest- 
ticket being always sent together with the member's ticket. Guest 
tickets are doubtless one great reason of the surprising leap into 
public favor the society has made of late. Literary amateurs, peo- 

le who like to be thought literary, and people who have literary 
riends and relations, although they may not ‘do’ anything them- 
selves, are all flattered by being invited to attend the ‘Salon’ re- 
ceptions, 

The entertainment is not wildly exciting, and one does see the 
very oddest of odd people there ; but it is something to find oneself 
in an assemblage which is not like every other assemblage ; where 
gay and bright as is the Zout ensemble, thoughtful and earnest coun- 
tenances replace the stereotyped smiles and artificial bloom of so- 
ciety butterflies ; where really interesting conversation may be car- 
ried on, and valuable introductions may be made; where, in short, 
animation and intelligence are the order of the day, and bored 
inanity is conspicuous by its absence. Fresh young faces gazing 
with reverence upon hard-worn, deeply furrowed ones—eager in- 
quiries upon rosy lips, as bowed shoulders and grey heads pass by, 
—that is the kind of thing prevalent at the ‘Salon.’ Foreigners, of 
whom there is always a fair proportion, have a beatified air, as if 
they were exclaiming in their lheartn, ‘Can any so good thing come 
out of London?’ In short, there is a briskness, a vivacity about 
the whole affair, which as I have said, makes it altogether unlike 
the usual, helpless, dreary, droning evening party of the period. 
Every moment may be one of interest. Either your own attention, 
or that of your neighbors may be called to some one or other worth 
seeing, or observing. ‘I want to tell you who that is. That is So- 
and-so, who has written—or painted—such-and-such a work,’ 
These are perhaps the words more frequently to be heard than an 
others throughout the evening. To novices it must seem as chev 
every second person were a celebrity ; and though of course only a 
few real celebrities, and perhaps only one or two really remarkable 
people attend on each occasion, their doing so is an encouragement 
to the society to hope for yet better things in future. 

A good Hungarian band plays in the central gallery, and a very 
fair buffet (for which no charge is made) is open from the begin- 
ning to the end of the evening. The ‘Salon’ is doing a good work 
in an easy, healthy, innocent fashion ; authors and publishers, edi- 
tors and contributors, workers and employers of all kinds in the 
great fields of literature and art, here meet on neutral ground, and 
with mutual advantage; while those who have hitherto only ven- 
tured to look on from afar, have now an opportunity of being 
drawn within the charmed circle. If this cordial brotherhood goes 
on as it has begun, I predict for the ‘Salon’ a long reign, which if 
it be not exactly in the accepted term a‘ merry’ one, shall be at 
least one of sober cheerfulness, and sensible, rational vivacity, such 
as would have delighted Johnson, or Reynolds, or Hannah More. 

Novelty-seeking London is meanwhile running after the Stuart 
Collection of portraits, miniatures, and relics, at present on view in 
the New Gallery, Regent Street. The catalogue, to be sure, is a 
marvel of intricacy almost as maddening as ‘ Bradshaw,’ and it is a 
trial of your faith as well as of your feelings, after you have with 
care and pains searched out a number, to which a piece of jewelled 
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lace, or filigree, is attached, to find the same described as an ivory 
snuff box, or line engraving, but when you have learned that the 
same number is ofttimes repeated, and that ypu must note the depart- 
ment in which you are before seeking one out, you will rise to the 
occasion and—let the catalogue alone! The truth is, that con- 
tributors came forward so spontaneously and unexpectedly up to 
the very last minute, that method and order had to be thrown to the 
winds. For the collection itself, it is excellent ; and it is well to 
have a kind friend or two, to post one up beforehand, as to what is 
best worth seeing, where there is so much to be seen. I went 
straight to the table where were all, or nearly all, the accoutrements 
worn by the unfortunate King Charles I, at his execution. Here 
were the watch and seals, the prayer-book (open at the communion 
service read by Bishop Juxon), and numberless other small articles, 
Here also were the two shirts worn, the history of the second of 
which I had forgotten, till by reference to Miss Strickland’s delight- 
ful ‘ Queens,’ I found that the King was apprehensive lest the sud- 
den change from his warm cell to the cold air of a winter day out- 
side, should cause an involuntary shiver on the scaffold, which 
shiver might be misconstrued into a sign of fear by an Argus-eyed 
populace; he therefore asked for a second shirt. This shirt was a 
curious garment, of the finest drawn hair, and exquisitely wrought 
in a kind of ‘smocking,’ with each little nest caught together by 
tiny bows of red and blue ribbon. It would seem, in these days of 
‘Jaeger ’ wool and silk, absurdly inadequate to the service required ; 
but whether the hapless monarch shivered or not, it is certain that 
the populace never got near enough to him to tell. 

‘Sidelights on the Stuarts,’ a smartly written volume, recently 
brought out by Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co., would be of use to 
those —and their name is legion — who were asking each other 
questions regarding that hapless heroine of misfortune, the fair 
Arabella Stuart, at the New gallery. Mr. Inderwick has succeeded 
in producing a brief, clear, and dramatic account of that possible 
heiress to three crowns, in the first chapter of the ‘ Sidelights’ ; and 
having perused this just before going to see the collection, i was 
able to take a greater interest than I had ever done before in the 
‘Ladye Arbella.’ 

‘And we have all come to the conclusion that Mary, Queen of 
Scots was mot beautiful, after all!’ exclaimed a lively voice at my 
elbow, as I stood mutely gazing from one to another of the twenty- 
one different portraits of the Scottish sovereign. I could not agree 
with the speaker. Both beauty and sweetness seemed to me to 
adorn that pensive brow; and though critics might point to a lack 
here and there—of eyebrow for instance,—and also to a fulness of 
contour not in fashion at the present day, methinks no one can deny 
the loveliness of the ‘almond eyes of the Stuarts,’ the pose of their 
heads, and the curves of their exquisite chins and throats. Nor 
can we doubt that the likeness to the fairest Stuart ‘ amang them a’’ 
is maintained, throughout the picture-gallery. There are five full- 
length portraits, and so like are these to each other, that I found 
two young daughters of a noble house from which one had been 
lent, disputing with each other as to which was their ‘ own Mary’! 
The miniatures are of course endless, and are in wonderful preser- 
vation, the colors of many seemingly not having faded at all. I 
was told before I left the hall, to be sure to read ‘ The White King’; 
so that if I do read ‘The White King’ and find it worth recom- 
mending to my readers, it shall be done in my next letter. It re- 
fers, I believe, to the snow covering the coffin in which the remains 
of Charles I. were borne from the scaffold; hence his posthumous 
appellation of the ‘ White King.’ 

By the way, what extraordinarily small frames the warriors of 
those warlike times must have possessed: Prince Henry's armors, 
when seventeen years of age, would be very little too large for a 
tall boy of seven in these times; and when I was down at Pens- 
hurst, in Kent, lately—once the happy home of Sir Philip Sydney, 
—I noted that scarcely a single suit of armor in the big hall there, 


would have fitted a man of ordinary dimensions at the present date, ~ * 


and certainly #0 suit shown to me could have been worn by either 
a tall, or a broadly made man. On remarking this to Sir Noel 
Paton, a connoisseur in armors, he replied that he had always ob- 
served the same, and that in all his experience he had but rarely 
come across a suit of armor which would fit an ordinary figure now 
living. 

Those who hearkened to Prof. Max Miiller in the Egyptian Hall 
on Saturday afternoon—and they were many, for hundreds were 
turned away from the door—had something of a treat, as lectures 
go. The subject was ‘Some Lessons of Antiquity,’ and the ‘les- 
sons’ educed were such as might well be ponderedon. There 
were also not a few remarkable statements made. Reading and 
writing Prof. Miiller traces back to the Romans, from the Romans 
to the Phoenicians, from the Phcenicians to the Egyptians, It is 
somewhat startling to learn that we are still writing Egyptian 
hieroglyphics—although, to be sure, the theory may account for the 






























extreme difficulty I occasionally —a in deciphering the cor- 
respondence of—may I say it >—my female friends in particular. Per- 
haps Prof. Miiller woutd be kind enough to recommend an experi- 
enced hieroglyphic master. He might make a good thing of it, if 
well started ; especially, I might suggest, for young ladies who have 
» just left school. That, at least, might save us the infliction of those 
terrible dackward performances which are the refugevof the desti- 
tute, even if we are still unable to decide whether it is for the Tues- 
day or the Thursday in next week that we are invited ‘ by Mama’s 
desire.’ To return to Saturday’s lecture. If the Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching could always provide Max Miil- 
lers, it would probably do still better than it is already doing. The 
idea works fairly well as it is, but how is it that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men have, as a rule, such a magnificent, nay, such an 
almost unique power of boring ? L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


I MUST ENTER a mild protest against the typographical in- 
justice, so to say, which in my last letter transformed that well- 
nown Bostonian Mr. Justice Gray of the Supreme Court of the 
United States into Mr. ‘James’ Gray. As THE CRITIC is usually 
so correct in matters of this kind, the misprint made me feel as if 
my handwriting must have been unusually illegible. Motley’s let- 
ters, which I have found very entertaining reading, have excited 
— interest from the comparisons in them between notable 
nglish and American men-of-letters, and the references to Mac- 
aulay and Dr. Holmes as conversers have naturally recalled the 
characteristics of each. From what Motley says about the former’s 
conversation, I should judge that it was not his best; for from the 
testimony of other listeners on various occasions, there was some- 
thing’ more than ‘the perfection of the commonplace, without 
sparkle or flash’ in it; and although its agreeableness_ is acknowl- 
edged, there is ho indication of the power which made some of his 
most eminent contemporaries yield readily to its sway. 

As a talker, Macaulay, according to Motley, was not to be com- 
pared for a moment to Holmes, and he emphasizes his lack of ‘a 
touch of the Doctor’s ever-bubbling wit, imagination, enthusiasm, 
and arabesqueness.’ This may seem something like undue praise 
of the Autocrat’s conversational powers, and yet there is a good 
deal of truth in the comparison, disparaging as it is to the famous 
English historian. Macaulay trusted, and with reason, to his im- 
mense stores of knowledge and his impetuous force of understand- 
ing, to triumph over his opponents ; for like Dr. Johnson he fought 
for victory, although perhaps not always conscious of the extent to 
which this passion dominated his expression of opinion. His style 
was brilliant but hard; there is a metallic ring in his rounded 

riods, and though he could be earnest in his way, his lack of 
imagination of the higher sort prevented his earnestness from ta- 
king deep hold of human sympathies. He represents the realistic 
qualities of the English mind, and in his conversation as in his 
books, is distinguished for clearness rather than depth of thought, 
and for vividness and force rather than felicity of expression. His 
pictures lack the delicate shading which characterizes the best liter- 
ary art, and with all his dramatic skill he is deficient in the power 
over the intellect and feelings which is impressed in the rugged and 
turbulent utterances of Carlyle. 

Now Dr. Ho!mes, it seems to me, represents opposite qualities 
from those which won distinction for Macaulay, and although 
without the multifarious learning and prodigious memory which 
made him so formidable as a talker, has a subtlety of insight and a 
delicacy of sentiment which make his conversation more stimu- 
lating than that of the brilliant historian. His wit and humor 
are full of tenderness and feeling; they shed a glow over his 
familiar talk, and while he lacks the aggressive individuality which 
made Macaulay so feared in the conflicts of the dinner-table, he 
has a winsome charm which enchains his hearers. I cannot ima- 

ine Dr. Holmes as indulging in the dogmatism of talkers like Dr. 
Johnson or Macaulay; his sway is milder and more beneficent. 

hough he might not have been able to return the ponderous blows 
of these conversational athletes, I feel that he would have used 
his light rapier with good effect in penetrating the joints in their 
armor. It is noticeable that Dr. Holmes, like the two great talkers 
with whom I have contrasted him, has his club at -which his best 
powers have been put forth in conversation. Johnson’s club in- 
cluded Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Reynolds, Garrick and Sir Will- 
iam Jones among its members; and when Macaulay joined ‘the 
Club,’ which was that of this galaxy of talents, Lord Holland was 
in the chair, and Lord Mahon, Phillips the painter, Milman, Elphin- 
stone, Sir Charles Grey and Hudson Gurney were on the list of 
members. Macaulay says he was amused in turning over the rec- 
ords of the Club to come upon poor Bozzy’s signature, evidently 
affixed ‘when he was too drunk to guide the pen. 
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The Saturday (or Literary) Club, of which Dr. Holmes is Presi- 
dent, numbered in its halcyon days Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, 
Agassiz, Motley, Peirce, Whipple and Dwight among its members, 
an atray of names brighter than those which adorned ‘the Club’ 
of Macaulay, and worthy to be compared with it under the auto- 
cracy of Johnson. Macaulay, while recognizing this autocracy, says. 
that Burke might have disputed the supremacy to which others. 
were under the necessity of submitting, but that Burke, though not 
generally a very patient listener, was content to take the second 
place when Johnson was present. I imagine that an indisposition 
to contest the claims of Macaulay as a converser accounts for the 
power he wielded among men ‘of equal anes and the attractive- 
ness of our ‘Autocrat’s’” conversation naturally made his intellect- 
ual peers concede his superiority as atalker. That is a suggestive 
picture of the Saturday Club in which Lowell, in his poem on 
Agassiz, makes the great naturalist appear especially interested in 
the conversational fireworks which the poet set off at the dinner 
table. 

The eyes whose sunshine runs before the lips, 
While Holmes’s rockets curve their long ellipse, 
And burst in seeds of fire that burst again 
To drop in scintillating rain. 

A new book by the author of that very popular novel ‘ The Col- 
onel's Opera Cloak,’ which appeared in the No Name Series, is to 
be published this spring by Roberts Bros. It is entitled ‘ Inside 
Our Gates,’ and is a sketch of life and character on Long Island. 
Mrs. Christina Chaplin Brush, the author, a Bostonian by birth, is 
the wife of a minister at New Utrecht, and her humorous and 
graphic descriptions of scenes and incidents in the experience of 
the people who figure in her story of the quaint old Dutch town, 
are in her best vein. 

Another book, soon to be published by Roberts Bros., will recall 
to old-time readers theimpression which it made on its first ap- 
pearance more than thirty years ago. This is‘ The New Priest in 
Conception Bay,’ by Robert T. S. Lowell (an elder brother of James 
Russell Lowell), who, I believe, is now living in Schenectady. It is 
a story of life in Newfoundland, bringing to view the rough char- 
acters of that region where the author was settled as a clergyman 
at Bay Roberts, the ‘ Peterport’ of the novel. The storyis a tragic 
one, remarkable alike for its touches of passion and of pathos, and 
bearing the unmistakable stamp of genius. It contains some fine 
poems, one of which, ‘ The Brave Old Ship, the Orient,’ is printed 
in Stedman and Hutchinson’s ‘ Library of American Literature? 
The novel was originally published in 1858, and an edition illus- 
trated by Darley came out five years later. There is a vitality 
in the story which accounts for its reproduction now; and it has 
been revised by the author. 

Lee & Shepard are to publish in new styles ‘ Easter Carols, Roun- 
dels, Villanelles etc.,’ by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, author of ‘ Breath 
of the Field and Shore’; a new edition of ‘ Faith’s Festivals,’ by 
Mary Lakeman, the pseudonym of Miss Shepard, sister of the late 
Charles A. B. Shepard ; ‘ Dainty Miniatures’ ; and Regal Beauties,’ 
a series of eight hymns, songs, and poems, decorated with water- 
color pictures by American artists. : 

The Papyrus Club is to have as guests at its monthly dinner on 
April 6th the editors of the various periodicals published by under- 
graduates at Cambridge. Of these, 7he Harvard Monthly is the 
review of the college, The Lampoon, Advocate, and Crimson hav- 
ing something of a newspaper cast. The editor-in-chief of The 
Harvard Monthly, Mr. Robert E. N. Dodge, comes naturally by 
his literary tastes and talents, as he isa son of Col. Theodore A. 
Dodge, U.S.A., the well-known author of military and other books. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. John T. Wheelwright, the President 
of the Papyrus, who made a literary reputation while at Harvard, 
to extend the courtesies of the club to the editors of the college 
periodicals. 

Mr. M. M. Ballou is to take a trip to Alaska next month, and 
Ticknor & Co. will publish his impressions of the country in the 
same style in which his other interesting books of travel have been 
produced. 

Boston, March 18, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


[Dr. Edward Everett Hale writes to us :—‘I should like to add 
to Mr. Young’s interesting note on Mr. Gray, that he was a very 
large collector of engravings-and a connoisseur in that line of fine 
art. His collection of prints is the basis of the great collection in 
our Art Museum, and Mr. Theiss’ accurate and elegant catalogue 
of those prints is now one of the authorities among collectors. At 
the very earliest —_ Mr. Gray imported all the expensive books 
on the subject of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and was one of the 
first students on that subject in this country. His studies of our 
earlier colonial law make an era in that subject.’ Eps. CRITIC.] 
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Criticism and Collaboration 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I beg that you will spare me — for a protest—since protests 
are a literary fashion just now. I desire to call attention to the in- 
creasing practice of certain theatrical critics of trying to apportion 
the good work and the bad between the two collaborators who 
have put their names to a play. A comedy recently brought out in 
New York was announced on the play-bill as ‘By Brander Mat- 
thews and George H. Jessop.’ I deny the right of any one, in the 
face of that formal announcement, to ‘go.behind the returns’ and 
to praise or to blame one or the other of the authors at the expense 
of his partner. The theatrical critics of some New York newspa- 
pers have tried to separate the share of each writer, lauding A for 
one thing and assaulting B for another, or complimenting B for his 
skill and dis ing A for his deficiencies. One writer even went 
so far as to s of the play as the work of one of us ‘ assisted by ’ 
the other. As it happens, the comedy in question was as complete 
a specimen of collaboration as can be imagined ; every scene, every 
character, every speech was our joint work, and ol nant more 
than once through the hands of each of us. The result was no 
mere mechanical mixture, but a true chemical union; and we 
should be.at a loss to say which of us even suggested this or that 
effect. It seems to me that any attempt on the part of a critic to 
discriminate between two authors who are jointly and severally re- 
sponsible for a play, is distinctly indecorous and contrary to the 
unwritten laws of criticism. Certainly it is extremely distasteful 
to those who collaborate. Probably even the casual reader sees 
its futility. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

121 EAST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK, March 18. 





The Fine Arts 
Old Masters at the American Art Galleries 

THE COLLECTION of old masters now on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries is the third part of that which had be- 
longed to, and was mainly formed by, the late Don Sebastian 
Gabriel de Borbon y Braganza. It consists, for the most part, of 
examples, probably authentic enough, of obscure painters of the 
Spanish-Neapolitan school; but there is a considerable sprinkling 
of pictures attributed to more famous artists. While the rank of 
their present owner, the Duke de Diircal, precludes all suspicion of 
unfair dealing, it must be remembered that it is seldom easy to 
prove that such attributions as those of the catalogue may not be 
mistaken. Several gross mistakes are, in fact, evident in the nam- 
ing of some of the pictures. Thus a head of a saint, attributed to 
Alexandro Turchi, ideal in character and distinguished by a halo, 
is catalogued as a ‘ Portrait’; a picture of the lying-in-state of a 
Spanish princess, with a priest and attendant in front of the bier 
and a group of peg ee cupids in the foreground, is called a ‘Full- 
length Portrait of Maria Luisa de Borbon’; and in a picture de- 
scribed in the Catalogue as ‘A Friar Taking Chocolate with Two 
Monks,’ there is the friar, sure enough; but instead of the monks 
there are two mums. Nevertheless, the paternity of several of the 
more remarkable paintings may be said to be at least well guessed. 
The ‘ Drinking Scene’ ascribed to Adrien van Ostade is, at any 
rate, a characteristic work, and rely of his brush; the ‘ Boy 
Cleaning a Dog,’ given to Franz von Mieris, though repulsive in 
subject is far from being so in technique; the three paintings on 
copper attributed to Antolinez de Sarabia are interesting in , aang 
ing and very attractive in color; a head of a melancholy looking 
Frenchman of the time of the Directory, is powerful enough to be- 
long to Goya, who is put down as its author; a sketchy ‘ Allegory 
of the Plague’ is almost certainly by Tiepolo, as the catalogue has 
it; the picture of ‘Saint Luke Painting the Portrait of a Virgin’ 
is good enough for Roger van der Weyden; and the ‘Study of 
Lambs,’ set down to Zurbaran, is good enough for anybody. 

The large picture of the Assumption, if a Murillo, is a weak one. 
It has been etched by Mr. Frederick Dielman, who has succeeded in 
reproducing what is best in the original—namely, its fine balance 
of dark and light. The Virgin is dressed in the colors of the Car- 
melite order—dark brown tunic and white mantle. She is seated 
on clouds which rise behind her, forming a sort of halo. Three 
cherubs bear up her drapery. Two large equestrian portraits, 
catalogued as ‘ replicas’ of pictures by Velazquez and Rubens, are 
more likely copies. There is also a large and striking boar hunt, 
by Snyders. 

The collection abounds in good portraits, includin 
sketch catalogued as being of Rembrandt, by himself. There is, 
also, a large number of drawings, good, bad and indifferent, by 
‘old masters’ more or less known to fame. It is a pity that the 
catalogue was not drawn up with more care and edited by a com- 
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petent specialist. It will be interesting to note the prices obtained 


~ at the sale, which will be on April 8th and gth. 





; Art Notes 

A NUMBER of landscapes and a figure piece by Wm. L. Pick- 
nell are on exhibition at Avery’s Galleries. The figure subject is of 
a young fisherman paddling his boat with an oar in the quiet 
waters of a bay. The landscapes show considerable variety of 
motive and of treatment. ‘ Springtime ’ is a rocky fo und with 
willows in first leaf ; ‘ April Sunshine’ falls on a wooded hill with 
a few houses and a shallow pool at its foot ; ‘ Wild Roses’ are 
growing under a sandcliff and have a bit of dark blue sea for back- 
ground. There is much palette-knife work in these paintings, but 
it is of the cleverest and not in the least obtrusive. The color is 
unequal; in some pictures very good, in others both crude and 
conventional. But it is evident that Mr. Picknell has a future be- 
fore him as a painter of American landscape. 

—All the paintings intended for the Spring Exhibition at the 
Academy of Design had been received a week ago. 

—Mr. Durand-Ruel has taken new and more commodious gal- 
leries at 315 Fifth Avenue (corner of 32d Street) ; and has placed 
on exhibition some pictures recently imported from Paris, among 
which we have remarked a fine Rousseau, a road through a forest 
at sunset ; a village street, by Lepine; ‘The Halt,’ by Decamps; 
an excellent pastel, ‘Feeding Chickens,’ by F. Millet jis; ‘A 
Ravine’ and other pictures by Huguet; and a ‘ Nymph with Child- 
ren,’ by Chaplin. In the upper galleries are still to be seen some 
Impressionist pictures by Monet, Pissarro and others. 

—The Art Committee of the Union League Club continue to 
temper Western realism in painting with a little of the choicest 
Orientalism in porcelains. Last month they had a small but im- 
pressive collection of ‘ solid colors ;’ this time ‘ blue and white’ has 
its turn. Several cases are filled with the finest specimens belong- 
ing to Messrs. Clark, Waggaman, Walters, Ellsworth, Lawrence, 
Hoe, Dana and other‘amateurs. All shades and tones, of blue may 
be seen, and everything admirable in paste and glaze, while the 
decorations range from the well-known plum or ‘hawthorn’ blos- 
soms and fanciful but life-like dragons, to scenes of private life and 
illustrations of Chinese national legends. Among the pictures a 
‘Lion’ by Delacroix, the ‘Smoker’ by Meissonier, a landscape by 
Millet, and good examples of Orchardson and Lerolle may be 
remarked. 

—The Barye bronzes will be seen at the American Art Galleries 
before the close of the Durcal exhibition of old masters, etc. 

—Knoedler & Co. of Fifth Avenue and 22d Street have taken 
legal means to compel Boussod, Valadon & Co. of Fifth Avenue 
and 31st Street to show cause why they call themselves the suc- 
cessors of Goupi] & Co. 





Notes 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON, the distinguished actor, who has been en- 
gaged for a number of years upon his autobiography, has finall 
arranged for its appearance in Zhe Century. Its publication will 
be begun in November, and will probably extend over a twelve- 
month. The reminiscences will be abundantly illustrated. Mr. 
Jefferson’s personality is, perhaps, more sympathetic than that of 
any actor we have had. Every theatre-goer in the United States 
is familiar with his personation of Rip van Winkle; and he has 
identified himself, though not to the same extent, with many other 
popular characters. He comes of a race of actors, being of the 
fourth generation of Jeffersons upon the stage; and the family 
tradition is maintained by his children and grandchildren. The 
record he has made of the early days of the American stage is said 
to be peculiarly interesting, especially the story of his travels as a 
boy in his father’s company. 

—Mr. Howells begins in this week’s issue of Harfer’s Weekly a 
story called ‘A Hazard of New Fortunes.’ The hero, a Westerner 
by birth and a Bostonian by turn of circumstances, becomes the 
editor of a bi-monthly codperative magazine in New York. The 
story is illustrated by W. A. Rogers. <A four-page supplement to 
the Weekly, on ‘The Press and the Stage,’ written by Wm. Win- 
ter, presents an exhaustive history of the drama in this country. 

—Mr. Aldrich is preparing a book on ‘An Old Town by the 
Sea ’—Portsmouth, N. H. His recent Scrzbmer article will reap- 
pear in the volume. 

— Louis Ulbach, the French novelist, is dead. He was born 
in 1822 at Troyes, and at the age of twenty-two years published 
‘Gloriana,’ a volume of poems. In 1852 he became editor of the 


Revue de Paris. Later on he wrote for other journals, and was the 
author of several tales, plays: and political letters, remarkable for 
their cleverness and causticity. M. Ulbach was the author of a 
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powerful story called ‘Mme. Gosselin,’ published some years ago, 
in an English version, by D. Appleton & Co. The Town and 
Country Library of the same house was inaugurated last summer 
with his novel ‘ The Steel Hammer.’ 


—Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist—a man of genius too 
little known in this country,—is the subject of an interesting paper 
in the April Scrzéner’s. A portrait, engraved by T. Johnson, shows 
a large face with firm mouth and chin, heavy white hair, a broad, 
” % forehead, and kindly eyes. John R. Spears of the Suz will 
tell an exciting sea:story in the same number under the title of ‘A 
Sailor Called the Parson.’ 


—Henry Cabot Lodge’s work on George Washington will be 
published in the series of American Statesmen before the centen- 
nial celebration of Washington’s inauguration. 


—M. Coquelin is to deliver a lecture on ‘Moliére and Shak- 
speare’ before the Nineteenth Century Club, at the American Art 

alleries, on the evening of Friday, April 5, the night before he 
sails. The entire proceedings of the meeting will be in French. 
Mr. Coudert and Gen. Porter will take part in the debate, and Mr. 
Brander Matthews will preside. 


—‘ Octave Thanet’s’ portrait will be the frontispiece of the 
April Book Buyer. In the same number there will be a fac-simile 
of a page of Mr. Stevenson’s neat but vigorous handwriting. 


—Mr. Eugene Schuyler, the well-known diplomatist and travel- 
ler, author of ‘ Turkistan,’ ‘ Peter the Great,’ and other books, is 
reported to have declined the offered Assistant Secretaryship of 
State. 


—Andrew Lang’s ‘ Lost Leaders,’ a selection of the more bril- 
liant of his editorials in the London Dazly News, are to be pub- 
lished in London by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., and in New York 
by Longmans, Green & Co. Among the subjects treated are 
‘Thackeray’s Drawings,’ ‘The Art of Dining,’ ‘ Phiz,’ ‘ Amateur 
Authors,’ and ‘ The Lending of Books.’ 


—The Evening Post hears that a new novel by Mrs. Mona 
Caird, author of ‘Is Marriage a Failure?’ is forthcoming. It will 
be published simultaneously in England and America. It is to 
be called ‘ Under the Wing of Azrael.’ 


—Mr. Lowell was seventy years old on the 22d of February; 
Frederick Bodenstedt (‘ Mirza Schaffy ’), the German poet, will be 
threescore and ten the 22d of April, and Walt Whitman will reach 
that ‘turning point’ on the 31st of May. Bodenstedt’s friends 
and admirers intend to present him a home near Wiesbaden, and 
for that purpose solicit contributions, which may be sent to Dr. 
Edward Ansfeld, Wiesbaden, Germany. The poet has travelled 
in the United States, lectured here about four or five years ago, and 
has written intelligently and sympathetically of our institutions. 
His fame rests mainly upon his Oriental poems. 


—It is announced that Mr. A. J. Drexel, who recently purchased 
the Louella Mansion, at Wayne, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
decided to found there the Drexel Industrial College for Girls, and 
that he intends to expend $1,500,000 upon it, in the way of new 
buildings, improvements and endowment. \ 


—‘ The Honors of the Empire State in the War of the Rebellion,’ 
by Thomas S. Townsend, compiler of the Library of National Rec- 
ords, will be published: through the Putnams as soon as the author 
receives a sufficient number of orders to cover the first outlay. 
The price is $2. 

—Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s novel, ‘ Passe Rose,’ which has 
been appearing serially in The Atlantic, will be published on the 
23d of this month by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The same house 
announces ‘ The Reproof of Chance,’ by Clarence Stuart Ward. 


‘G. W. S.’ cables to the 7yzbune this paragraph about a book 
not unheard of in America : 


Miss Amélie Rives’s ‘ The Quick or the Dead ?’ long an object of Eng- 
lish curiosity, is now published in London with a preface by the author, 
alleging that in her book the pure will see purity and the foul-minded 
foulness, This, thinks 7he Atheneum, which reviews it to-day [March 
16], is going too far; and it declares that in the general tone of the book 
there is nothing particularly dreadful. Its style, according to the same 
critic, is somewhat too luxuriant; epithets are dashed in without mean- 
ing; The book. however, has one decided merit: it shows a vigorous 
5 moran of character. Londoners are divided on the question 
whether the book is proper or not, but they read it with eagerness, and 
admire Miss Rives’s portrait at the beginning. 
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—In this city of many clubs there is yet room for one more. So 
at least it appears to Messrs. W. W. Appleton, of D. Appleton & 
Co.; H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck ; Geo. R. Cathcart, of Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co.; Charles E. Merrill, President of The Critic 
Co.; Frank H. Scott, Treasurer of The Century Co.; Arthur M. 
Scribner and H. T. Thomas, of Charles Scribner’s Sons; James F. 
Ruggles, John Seymour Wood, and others, who have just united 
in incorporating the Aldine Club, for the encouragement of art and 
literature, and for social enjoyment, _We understand that the new 
Club has leased for a term of years the building No. 20 Lafayette 
Place, which is to be thoroughly renovated, and it is hoped will be 
ready for occupancy by the Ist of May. 

— Mr. Froude’s novel will be published here by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner, who announce also ‘ The Pretty Sister of José,’ Mrs. Burnett’s 
new story. 


—‘ The Alps,’ by Prof. F. Umlauft, just imported by Scribner & 
Welford, is said to be the first work which treats thoroughly of the 
topography of the entire range of the Alps, and of the scientific, 
historical, and ethnological features of the great mountain system. 

—Geo. Routledge & Sons issue this week Daudet’s ‘ Twenty 
Years of Paris,’ uniform in style with Guy de Maupassant’s ‘Afloat,’ 
and, like the other books in the same series, freely illustrated. 

—A lady writes to The Pall Mall Gazette from Antibes :— 

A few days ago we breakfasted with M. Guy de Maupassant, who has 
lately written a charming book describing a cruise along this coast. A 
good-natured neighbor asked us to meet him at a simple family break- 
fast, with some doubt as to the result, seeing that the great man is un- 
certain of moud. However, he came, and made himself singularly 
agreeable. He was quite simple and unaffected, and told us a great 
deal about the country inland of Tunis, where he had been travelling. 
It was like seeing a brilliant reflection of. the scenes and people he had 
seen, so vivid and rapid were his descripiions. He seems especially 
struck by the austere Puritanism of some Mussulman sects. M. de 
Maupassant has a little English-built yacht. on board of which he loves 
todream. He is the kindest of sons and brothers, and not spoiled by 
the many fine ladies who like to have ‘le maitre,’ if not at their feet, at 
least within reach of their eyes. It was a pleasant hour in one of those 
entirely happy and good French homes which so strangely give the lie to 
English notions formed on reading some novels—more popular, alas! in 
Great Britain than at home. 

—Samuel Carter Hall, F.S.A., one of the best-known English 
men-of-letters of his day, was reported dead by last Monday’s 
cablegrams. He was a son of Col. Robert Hall and was born at 
Topsham, Devon, in 1801. He studied the law, but abandoned its 
practice and became a gallery reporter in Parliament. In 1825 he 
established 7%e Amulet, which he edited for many years. In 1830 
he succeeded Campbell as editor of The New Monthly Magazine, 
and in 1839 established Zhe Art Journai, which grew in prosperity 
and influence up to the day of his resignation in 1880. He was 
best known as an author by the illustrated work on Ireland which 
he edited in conjunction with his wife. Other works edited by him 
were the ‘ Book of Gems,’ ‘Book of British Ballads,’ ‘Baronial 
Halls,’ ‘ Memories of Great Men,’ etc. It is said the books, original 
and edited, produced by himself and his wife, number 340 volumes. 
In 1883 Mr. Hall published ‘ The Retrospect of a Long Life.’ He 
had then for three years been the recipient of a yearly pension of 
150/. from the British Government in recognition of his services to 
art and literature. 
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p tions is ack ledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend u, itsinterest and importance. Whenno address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 
Alexander, W. J. Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Browning. | $1.10. 

Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Baker, W.S. Bibliotheca Washingtonia............ Philadelphia: Robt. M. Lindsay. 
Bell, Malcolm. His Fatal Success, 50c........+.-+++ seeseeee Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Brown, Wm. H. Slavesof Folly. soc... .......- Chicago: Rand, goed & Co. 
Bowdich, H.P. Hints for Teachers of Physiology ... ..Boston: D. C.. Heath & Co. 
Davy, E.M. Jack Dudley’s Wife. ..Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
De Vaigny, C. Les Grandes Fortunes aux Etats Unis et en Angleterre. i 
Paris: Hachette & Cie. 
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Doyle, A.C. Micah Clarke. $1.50........0.0ecesseeeeeeees Longmans, Green & Co. 
Baorar, Bs W... Bermotas: Gs ecco. ncisieeits vtcccdecccdccoscescecpes Thos. Whittaker. 
Guillemard, F. H. H. Cruise of the Marchesa. $5........ «+ bner & Welford. 
Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. The Queen’s Token. soc...... Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Mivart, St. George. On Truth. $6............0..c00. ceeweeeee Scribner & Welford. 
Ihnet, G. Dr. au. §0C...... ceediambhisbaipe wee Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Plummer, C.S. Leaves from a Drummer’s Diary. so0c........ Belfc Clarke & Co 
Sergeant, Adeline. Esther Dennison. $1............seeeseseseeecees H. Holt & 
Sharp, William. Romantic Ballads............++.sseseeeeeees London: Walter Scott. 
Stock, St. George. Deductive Logic. $r1.25...... Longmans, Green & Co, 
St. John,S. Hayti, or the Black Republic, $2.50...... ... Scribner & Welford. 
Times and Days. $1.50...... 0-20. seeee oe PRES ENE EES o Longmans, Green & Co. 
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READER AND STENOGRAPHER. 


Miss Ceciiz Brown, late reader of The Nation; MS, 
edited and prepared for the press, final proof of books 
and periodicals read. Literary dictation at office or resi- 
dence, Circulars. 15 East 16TH Strest, New York. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
The Constitution of the United States and the Dec- 
laration of Independence, in English, French, and Ger- 
man, in parallel columns, with historical and political 


notes. Sold by all booksellers, or by the publishers, 
mage Bros. & Co., 137 Ww. 


ork. Price, 50 Cents, post-paid. 


Murray’s Elocution for Ad- 


vanced Pupils. 


Indorsed by letters from Russell Lowell, Whittier, 
Austin Dobson, Rolfe, Rev. Dr. Crosby, and Prof. Le 
mte, 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE By G. P, Pytnam’s Sons, 


‘est 4xst Street. 
. ; a7 and 29 West a3d Street, New ¥ 
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